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reports dealing with Japanese industry shows a number of lessons that can be learned; however, these apply to the manufacture of such end products as automobiles and electronics rather than the commercialization of materials perse (NMAB, 1986; Clark etal., 1987; Reich, 1989). Nevertheless, these lessons are important, since a material must be incorporated into a product to be useful. These lessons suggest the need for:
•      a clear, strong product concept developed early on and maintained consistently by the project team;
« a high degree of cross-functional coordination within the company and with suppliers, including a free flow of information and plans;
•      functional integration embodied  in a cross-functional project team;
•      astrong project manager who has overall responsibility for the timeliness and quality of the product and the authority to pursue it aggressively;
•      an emphasis on continuous improvement of products, rather than abrupt discontinuity between successive products;
« a willingness to use off-the-shelf components wherever possible, rather than designing every component from scratch;
•      a consumer public eager to purchase and try technological innovations and supported by rigid distribution and dealer networks that demand rapid matching by competitors1 products;
» a large and highly skilled engineering work force with a strong product orientation and low turnover rate among companies.
Some of the above lessons undoubtedly are culturally embedded and difficult to emulate in the United States. However, U.S. industry is studying and adopting those features that are the new material is made.
